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A CONTRAST IN METHODS 


The contrast of To-day and Yesterday as regards the 
education of thé high school pupil of To-morrow shows a 
decided phase in the teaching of English Literature. Vis- 
ualizing the classics was a thing unknown when the older 

teachers of To-day went to school. Yesterday’s education 


_ in literature, as in any other subject, was by being “drawn 


out” in theory, but pounded in according to practice. So 


much memory work was required—and it was very much; 
so much knowledge of syntax and it, too, was very 
much; so many compulsory references and allusions were 
to be looked up—how many and how thorny they were! 
To enable the pupil of Yesterday to achieve education, 


- the schoolmaster held a rod firmly and with it he forced an 


; 
, 
r 


Ne 
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hint of a poem, of a novel, and of a drama. The methods 


entrance for knowledge. His arm was as useful as his 
brain; a dunce could be a good schoolmaster. His action 
was nearly automatic, neatly phrased by plurima tunsioné. 
- David Copperfield’s Creakle is an exaggeration, but, as a 
type of the master of Yesterday, he is solemn as a monu- 
ment. The schoolroom was licensed for a slavery in which 


the pupils were bullied along to learning; it brought syste- 


matic development of the receptive faculties, but it caused 
atrophy of initiative and individuality. 

Mere hints of the new and natural methods in use in the 

large high school of To-day can be given in this paper; a 


are popular, and only elementary, but they have the good 
points of a skeleton upon which a limitless variety of tendon 
-and muscle, of depth of flesh and of outward contour, may 
be erected. The articulation is as simple and strong as the 


os cktone of common sense. The effort is individual, but 


is made by the individual as a member of the class. How- 


ever, details will show in the following outline, in which 
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“The Saga of King Olaf” is cited for the study of a poem, 
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“David Copperfield,” for the study of a long piece of fiction, 
and “Henry the Fifth,” for the study of a drama. 

I. “The Saga of King Olaf.” During the first efforts 
of study the stanzas are prepared no further than the learn- 
ing of the meanings of unknown words and of elusive pas- 
sages. Each pupil handles a few stanzas daily in this way, 
and in a week’s time one can read to the others a favorite 
selection and bear some discussion upon it. Each pupil is 
now held down to some one definite, coherent, progressive, 
if possible, for him inspiring, task on the “Saga,” for, no 
matter how immature students may be, they have natural 
and useful predilections to foster. Sea-terms are the favor- 
ite words of some minds; military words attract others; de- 
scriptive epithets, rhyming words, character sketches, or 
landscape, afford stepping stones to other pupils through the 
poems. These points are made the matter of preparation 
for the second series of readings in class, and become the 
staple of the individual notebooks, the basis of the individ- 
ual recitation, and an ideal source of spreading information 
to “the general.” Elementary literature has secured the 
cut and incisiveness of the specialist announcing his special- 
ity to an audience of other specialists. With this point of 
view assured, the remaining work in the “Saga” may be 
dealt with as the penchant of the school unit may decide. 

II. “David Copperfield.” If this novel is read by a class 
which has adopted the previous plan for the “Saga,” it may 
be made the subject of a method one degree more compli- 
cated. Shall it be called the “Committee Method?” The 
teacher offers the requisite chapter or chapters and divides 
his class into the suggestive working committees—1. On 
Characters. 2. On Conversations. 3. On Descriptions. 
4. On Style. 5. On Customs. 6. On Figures of Speech. 
A Committee of the whole deals with the thread of the 
story. Upon this scaffolding each pupil feels his personal 
footing secure and he loses the baffling sense of the vague- 
ness of a long classic. Interpretation in class varies, but 
there is a substantial agreement which may be formulated. 
The pupil reports, “I am on the Committee of Characters 
for this week. I report as follows—,” and launches valiant- 
ly forth. It is a mere variant when the report is put into 
writing, when a chairman or monitor of committee is ap- 
pointed, and when sectional committees challenge each other. 
One pupil may become a temporary encyclopedia on Mr. 
Wilkins Micawber; another is responsible for all present 
information on Miss Murdstone; a third may take charge 
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of that idiosyncrasy of England—Tea, and its afternoon ap- 
purtenances. The life of any one committee need not ex- 
ceed ten recitations, and no one committee member need 
serve even so long, for in applying the pupil to the text, 
other committees may be needed, and an executive place 
should be found for the bright mind to which committees 
would be useless props. 

Ill. “Henry the Fifth.” This play is good material for 
a further advance. The class reads the Prologue of the 
first act, omits the historical argument of Canterbury (Act 
1, scene 2), gathers the incidence of the Traitor scene, en- 
joys the Tennis Ball scene, and draws breath for its first 
coherent impression at the close of the first act. It so hap- 
pens that a letter is at hand, in which a modern master has 
described the situation at the moment his class reached this 
place. “I had,” he writes, “to keep in view that my pupils 
should have a love of Shakespeare, and should leave the 
school with a latent desire to read more; perhaps, to act the 
plays, to catch proverbs from them, to judge future theatri- 
cal entertainments from their suggested laws, all hidden 
and not to be taught by a catalogue of analytical tables of 
any kind whatsoever.” 

This aim was productive of a decorative method in the 
classroom. One pupil was appointed to be Canterbury, and 
another, Ely; somebody was cast for Scroop, and, by varia- 
tion, everybody became some one in the drama. After a full 
reading on this plan, with but few or no passages learned 
by heart, it was suggested that the speaker did not know 
the sense of what he was expressing, or did not express 
what he knew. He bridled at the suggestion and attempted 
to prove himself intelligent, a process which was helped by 
a friend being an active critic of results. Other pupils were 
equally busy establishing their reputation by their knowledge 
of the passages assigned to them. A few days of this criti- 
cal attitude brought the class to a point at which an asso- 
ciated effort might be made. A great part of the knowledge 
secured by individuals had become class information during 
the discussions of the week, and some minor specialists were 
appearing, one of whom stood for word-meanings, another 
for the forms of fifteenth armor, another, for proverbial 
expressions. 

The class was then told off into other divisions, for essay 
work was to begin. What was there to write about? The 
material was at hand in an unusually concrete shape, and 
strongly and objectively in the hands of individual writers. 
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One chose “Traitors in Camp”; his neighbor, the “Charac- 
ter of Henry the Fifth’; one was for “Shakespeare, a 
Country Boy”; the historian took ‘England versus France.” 
Such was the obvious committee work, whether one or ten 
formed any single committee, and in committee the essay 
topic was collated to form, planned and criticized, and final- 
ly composed with an infusion of Shakespeare. No one was 
bound to just so much of the topic, but each was required 
to write an essay so entirely his own product, that, even if 
it was not as excellent as his neighbor’s, yet it might secure 
the writer full credit in a judgment based upon the powers 
of the writer as well as on objective worth. There was a 
committee of Comedians, which did capital work and be- 
came intimates of Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol, wept with 
Dame Quickly, and died with Falstaff. 

As the process edged towards results, it was proposed that 
pupils so well tried should choose any character that ap- 
pealed to them and report upon their findings. They might 
look up the history of the times, or construct with any handy 
lead and plummet the theatre of the Elizabethan era, or 
discuss the diplomacy of courts, drill the English army at 
Agincourt, or play over again a hazard or two at ancient 
tennis. Field day reading made but one demand, that no one 
should let a reference pass with conscious ignorance con- 
cerning it. One other plan prevented the wear of the trite, 
that of assembling a number of pupils of fairly equal powers 
to make a perfect preparation of some given scene, and 
holding a knowledge tournament before the class. What 
with heavy tragedians and light comedians, it was pocket 
perfection all round. 

The whole result was that, while no one pupil had any 
more measurable knowledge, it may be, than under the most 
arid plan of Yesterday, yet scarcely any pupil left the room 
and course with a sense of escape from an odious compan- 
ionship with Shakespeare. It was found that, even without 
direction, the pupils were reading further to see how things 
went after Agincourt, had obtained a vivid sense of story, 
epic or dramatic, and had felt the vigor of the work. The 
admissions that are made in the prologue of the play of 
“Henry the Fifth” of inadequacy in portraying on the stage 
the true majesty of history, gave an unusual opportunity of 
getting in by the door of our kindred inadequacy, strongly 
felt while studying a masterpiece, and building up an ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare from the common ignorance of 
our day. After their study the pupils could say with some 


or 
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living force, on hearing an utterance from the lips of a 
teacher or speaker, that they had noticed that Shakespeare 
had said the like much better in the play, or, at any rate, 
that the speaker was inferior in the sound and balance of 
his utterance to what they knew in a general manner from 
the pages of Shakespeare to be excellent in discourse. 

Such are the methods of a working schoolmaster in the 
schoolroom of the Present, where the natural is ousting the 
artificial, and a new mental culture is being developed -with 
care and difficulty. The ground is encumbered with the 
growth of Yesterday and is not always cultivated by teach- 
ers free of old method, but the pupils help the teacher in 
the seeding, and the fields must grow and widen into the 
hopes of To-morrow. 


CHRISTOPHER RoBpertT STAPLETON. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


We enclose with this Leaflet a copy of the Harvard New 
Plan English examination. We feel sure that our members 
will appreciate the courtesy and generosity of Harvard 
University in making this distribution possible. A far 
greater debt is due the University for the liberality they 
have shown in broadening the scope of the examination 
and thus laying upon the school an impetus for more orig- 
inal and more stimulating class-room work. 

We heartily commend the action of the. Massachusetts 
State Board of Education in employing a special agent to 
supervise the English work in the smaller high schools of 
the state. Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley has undertaken this 
task, and it is to be hoped that under his direction the 
teachers may be able to make rapid advance in efficient 
English instruction. 


The next meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English is to be held at Chicago during the Thanksgiving 
recess. There will be reports from the chairmen of the 
following committees: Committee on Grammatical Term- 
inology, Gertrude Buck of Vassar College; Home Reading, 
Herbert Bates, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; High-School English Course, James Fleming Hosic, 
Chicago Teachers College; Equipment, Vincil Carey Coul- 
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ter, Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo.; Articulation of Ele- 
mentary and High School Courses, Ernest C. Noyes, Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburg; Opinions of Graduates, 
Wilbur W. Hatfield, Parker High School, Chicago; Peda- 
gogical Investigation, Nathaniel W. Burns, De Pauw Uni- 
versity. ; 

It is to be hoped that teachers from New England may 
be well represented at this meeting, for the National Coun- 
cil promises to do most efficient service for the cause of 
English teaching. Through its official organ, The English 
Journal, it will widely distribute its sentiment, and we 
should cordially co-operate in its work. 


We wish again to urge all our members to be generous 
in their contributions to the Leaflet. This Leaflet is your 
Leaflet. Some one of you has been successful in devising 
a method that works. Let your vicarious spirit record the 
result in manuscript form, and thus let the Association reap 
the benefits of your class-room experience. Our publica- 
tion schedule for the year is incomplete. 


We are sure that teachers will be interested in the sylla- 
bus-index which we are permitted to distribute with this 
issue through the courtesy of Mr. George H. Browne. Mr. 
Browne will welcome suggestions from all members for 
the improvement of this scheme which he has originated. 
He will also be pleased to furnish the sheets at cost to 
those who wish to give the plan a trial in the class-room. 


SELECTED LIST OF KECENT ENGLISH STE ais 


Rutland’s Old Testament Stories. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Brooks’s English Composition. Book Two. American 
Book Co. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited by G. A. Washburne. 
Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 

Bret Harte’s Poems and Stories, Edited by Charles Swain 
Thomas. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Hanson’s Two Years’ Course in English Composition. 
Ginn & Co. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. Edited by William P. Trent 
and John Erskine. Ginn & Co. 


New Books Embodying New Ideas in Teaching English 


WEBSTER’S ENGLISH FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
90 cents, net. Postpaid. 

“The author has wasted no time theorizing, talking, 
but sets the students to work at the start. I particu- 
larly like the chapter on Narration. I have never seen 
a better presentation of this subject.’’-—Miss Susan S. 
Sheridan, Head of English Department, High School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ASHMUN’S PROSE LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 80 cents, net. Postpaid. 

“T have read Miss Ashmun’s Prose Literature for 
Secondary Schools with great interest and pleasure. The 
character and variety of the selections, the accompany- 
ing questions and theme suggestions, and the lists of 
collateral reading will make the book a very helpful and 
welcome one in the secondary schools.’’—Miss Katharine 
H. Shute, Head of English Department, Boston Normal 
School. 


(Ready October 5th) 


CAMPAGNAC’S THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 
In the Riverside Educational Monographs. 35 cents, net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, - 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


ILYSH IROIBICISI EMD 
ILLUSTRATED LESSONS IN 
Composition and Rhetoric 


By Erle E. Clippinger 
Assistant Professor of English, Indiana State Normal School 


PRACTICAL rhetoric with a new point of view— 
A that of the pupil! From the very beginning of the 

theme work it makes clear to the pupil the organic 
relation between rhetoric and composition. Its inter- 
esting theme assignments and models are really related 
to the pupil’s experience; its directions to him are more 
definite than will be found in any other text. 

It covers the four years of a high school course. 
Theme-writing, grammar, rhetoric and diction are 
thoroughly treated. It is illustrated with full-page half- 
tone pictures. 

371 Pages Price, $1.00 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasure 


Edited by William P. Trent and John 
Erskine, 50 cents. 


This latest addition to the Standard English Classics, 
like all the other volumes of the series, is characterized 
by the best of editing and is sold at the lowest possible 
price. 

THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 
is prepared for the use of secondary schools. Teachers 
who seek to meet the College Entrance Requirements in 
English have long known the series and regard it with 
confidence and favor on account of its wide range, its 
scholarly editing, its attractive typographic appearance, 
the durability of its volumes, and their low cost. Among 
the volumes recently added are 
Old Testament Selections Lincoln, Selections 
Huxley, Selections David Copperfield 
Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey and An Inland Voyage 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island 

Upon request the publishers will gladly send you, with 
their compliments, a pamphlet containing the College 
Entrance Requirements in English for 1913-1919 and a 
2 Complete list of the Standard English Classics i iz 


GINN & COMPANY 


29 BEACON’ STREET, - - BOSTON 


NEW PRICE LIST 
ENGLISH READINGS FOR SCHOOLS 
Under the General Editorship of WILBUR L. CROSS 
Yale University 
Recent Additions to the Series 


Carlyle: Bssayon Bunns’ (Hart). eee eee $ .25 
Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities (McComb)...... 345 
Scott: Quentin: Durward (Brices) a see eee 45 
Huxley: «Selections ((Smiith ieee 235 
Milton: L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus and 
Lycidas: (Sampson) )0 een lore .25 
Macaulay: Lord Clive and Warren Hastings 
(Pierce and Thurber). 3.2552 ee eee A413) 
Stevenson: Inland Voyage and Travels with a 
Donkey (Pierce) <i Sate. & Geen eee WAS) 
Some Earlier Issues 
Defoe: “Robinson Crusoe (Cross) eee .45 
Scott: Lady of the Lake (Hitehcock).......... 15.0, 
Stevenson: Treasure Island (Sherman)........ .30 
Shakespeare: As You Like It (Cunliffe and 
FOE) cdc Si. hss sw ete eee 25 
Shakespeare: Julius Caesar (Thorndike)...... 25 
Shakespeare: Macbeth (Schelling)............ 25 
Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice (Pierce)..... .25 


Complete list supplied on application to publishers. 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 128 Tremont Street, Boston 


